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EDITORIAL 


As we evaluate our national resources in these times of stress, it 
becomes increasingly evident that the most precious of our resources 
lie not in fisheries, forests, oil fields, mines, the land, but in the more 
gifted elements of our human stock. Our great national need is for 
vision with straight thinking, combined with effective and respon- 
sible social leadership. These qualities are potential in our gifted 
children. 

Yet, as a nation, we go our way, giving no thought to the conserva- 
tion and social utilization of these children. The loss to our national 
life and culture has been inestimable. This issue of THE JouRNAL OF 
EpucaTIoNaL Sociotocy is by way of a protest against allowing this 
loss to continue. 

In planning this number, the editors were not so much interested 
in characterizing gifted and talented children (a task already ably 
performed by Terman and Hollingworth), as in calling attention to 
things that are being done in various parts of the country to help 
these children to become socially productive. Florence Cane dis- 
cusses the problem of identifying and educating children talented 
in art. Hazel Stanton discusses the same problem with reference to 
musically talented children. Leta Hollingworth describes the new 
Speyer School experiment, initiated by the New York City Board of 
Education and Teachers College of Columbia University, in the 
education of intellectually gifted children. Florence Mateer, out of 
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the accumulating experience of Merryheart School (Columbus, 
Ohio) in dealing with the problems of intellectually gifted children, 
discusses how they may be helped to more effective life adjustments, 
The editor of this issue, collaborating with Rhea K. Boardman, ex- 
plains the purpose and procedure of the Clinic for the Social Adjust- 
ment of the Gifted of the New York University School of Education. 
It is with regret that the editors announce that due to Lewis Ter- 
man’s illness, a report he was preparing on the progress of the Stan- 
ford University study of genius cannot be included. The article by 
Reznikoff and Glass, which is included in place of Terman’s report, 
will prove, however, of great interest to readers of this issue. 

It is peculiarly fitting that this material on gifted and talented chil- 
dren should appear in THE JourNAL oF EpucaTionaL Socro.ocy, of 
which Dr. E. George Payne is editor, since it was due to his interest 
and vision as associate dean of New York University’s School of 
Education that the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted 
was established. By his continued interest in and support of its work, 
he has shown himself to be one of the few people in America with 
the vision to realize the importance of conserving the most precious 
of all our national resources, our gifted children. 

H.W. Z. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD IN ART 


FLORENCE CANE 


Director, Florence Cane School of Art 


We discern the gifted child in art by various signs. But it is not 
sufficient to judge his ability by intuitive judgment. There are defi- 
nite qualities in art deriving from the human organism and the indi- 
vidual’s use of his powers that may be classified and used as a guide 
in deciding whether the child is gifted or not. 

For years I only judged intuitively when people brought me their 
children and asked, “Is she talented?” But recently I was forced to 
reason and weigh and discover what were the elements involved in 
my decisions. The occasion for this clarification was a visit from 
Professor Harvey Zorbaugh of New York University. He is at the 
head of the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted. The 
Clinic is a new institution, founded with this wise idea: to study 
children gifted in all fields, and to help and guide them while they 
are being observed and recorded, in order to preserve this finest 
material of the race to be the leaders of the future. Dr. Howard 
Potter is the able psychiatrist in charge of the psychiatric aspect. He 
has several field workers assisting him. Various specialists have been 
asked by Professor Zorbaugh to help in the judging and training of 
the different talents. He asked me on that memorable visit to take 
charge of the applicants gifted in art. I accepted. This promises to be 
a most valuable experience, both because of the unusual opportunity 
of studying and following up the cases which this association with 
the clinic affords, and because of the fine type of sensitive and gifted 
children it brings me to deal with. 

When Professor Zorbaugh brings me a portfolio of work done by 
a child who has come to the clinic I must judge whether he shall 
have the opportunity to study art or not. I have worked out the 
following method to help me decide the question. 
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A METHOD OF JUDGING THE ART OF A CHILD 

Looking over the art of a child in order to judge his ability, I have 

in mind four essential factors, and the degree of their development 
by which to measure his talent. The factors are: 


Factors Mode of Expression Variety of Forms 


. Quality of line 
. Rhythm 

. Balance 

. Observation 


1. Body Movement 


BW N 


. Fertility of imagination 

- Quality of feeling 

. Intensity of life 

. Dynamics of dark and light 
. Use of color 


2. Psyche Dynamics 


UM WN 


3. Mind Organization . Design 
. Form 
. Space 


. Relativity 


. Intended essence 


4. Spirit Emanation 


I can judge whether he is using his body well by the strength of 
the rhythmic movement, the kind of line he uses, the kind of bal- 
ance achieved, and the power of the senses noted through observa- 
tion, texture, etc. 

The second factor to be noted is the quality of feeling, the dy- 
namics shown in the work. Is there a strong feeling of life, great 
intensity, awareness of quality, a functioning of the imagination in 
an original way? All these belong to the emotional or psychic con- 
tent of the work. The use of color and the values of dark and light 
are expressive of this aspect. 

The third factor involved is the power of the mind, which is indi- 
i cated chiefly through the degree of design and organization in the 
* work. Other elements which come under this heading, that I would 
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observe, are the sense of form and space and balance; in other words, 
the relativity of everything in the picture. 

The fourth and most vital factor in the judgment of the child’s 
work is the spirit or emanation of the whole. If he is functioning 
well and simultaneously on the first three factors, it is very likely 
that the fourth will follow, because when the whole child functions, 
the spirit awakens. 

The following is an illustration of this method applied to one case, 
John Samios. 


Evaluation of John Samios’ Portfolio of Drawings 
From Four and a Half to Six Years, by Florence Cane, December 27, 1935. 


John Samios’s work seems far above the average. The talent shows in 
the strong movement of his four-and-a-half-year-old work, and the grad- 
ual development of organization and sense of space and mature relation- 
ship of form in his later six-year-old work. There is always present a 
strong, dynamic sense of life. But I notice the strength of movement (of 
the body) loses as organization (of the mind) develops. This is charac- 
teristic of our educational system, and must be combated as soon as 
possible. 

If he comes to me, I will give him movements to begin with to reéstab- 
lish that strong rhythm as a base for further development. 


I. NEWsBOY, 4¥, years old 
Factors Mode of Expression Forms 
1. Body Movement Strong. Powerful rhythmic line. Indi- 
cates good physical codrdination, also 
keen power of observation 


2. Psyche = Dynamics Quality of feeling: expression shows 
humor 
Intensity of life shown in character and 
vitality of expression 


3. Mind Organization _ Fair: as design it is well placed on paper, 
but lacks sense of space, no environment 
expressed in picture 


4. Spirit Emanation Intended essence: good—it expresses the 
spirit of newsboy on the street 
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2. DINNER TABLE, 5 years old 


Factors Mode of Expression Forms 
1. Body Movement Good. Sometimes wavering. Weaker than 
| at 4Y, years. Observation good 
2. Psyche Dynamics Good sense of life 


3. Mind Organization Good two-dimensional design 


4. Spirit Emanation 


3. PAINTING TABLE, 5 years old 
1. Body Movement Rhythmic line strong 


2. Psyche = Dynamics Remarkable sense of light dominating. 
Action of brush and hand about to begin 
well suggested. Imagination good 


3. Mind Organization Very good integration of whole idea. Ex- 
cellent design 


4. Spirit Emanation Creative spirit emanates through light 
and desire to paint 


4. THE Z00, 5, years old 


1. Body Movement Diminished—line more timid 

2. Psyche § Dynamics Strong sense of life and humor—animal, 
man, sun illustrating comprehensive pic- 
ture of life 


3. Mind Organization _ Pretty good composition 


4. Spirit Emanation Gives out relation of man to animal very 
well. You feel kinship, yet timidity on 
part of man to approach 


5. WORKMAN OILING ENGINE, 5!/ years old 


1. Body Movement Good. Observation remarkable 


2. Psyche = Dynamics Immense, great sense of life. Imagination 
of subject beyond paper 


ain 


One day we climbed a mount 
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Factors Mode of Expression Forms 

3. Mind Organization Excellent. Design. Relationship. Com- 
position 

4. Spirit Emanation Very good. Gives out whole experience 
of machine, man, and work 


6. ENGINE COMING DOWN TRACKS, 6 years old 


1. Body Movement Good concept but not well executed due 
to cramped position and poor materials. 
Observation—excellent 


2. Psyche Dynamics Powerful—sense of engine coming on 


3. Mind Organization Most unusual—very mature. Design and 
cutting off indicate great power of selec- 
tion and composition. The parts omitted 
off page are imagined. This extends world 
indefinitely. Makes use of spectator power 
—the spectator can imagine the picture 
continuing. Great art does this 


4. Spirit Emanation Achieved power of machine bearing 
down 

He came to me soon after and worked in my Saturday morning 
children’s class for a month or so. He was taken ill and the work was 
interrupted. I have here, however, two illustrations of the drawings 
he made with me, Nos. 7 and 8. They show a renewal of the strong 
rhythmic line he had at 4% years, a new expansion of his artistic 
expression. 

Our attitude toward the gifted child is an important matter to 
consider. Many people set them apart and treat them with too much 
importance. This is a great mistake and throws them quite out of 
balance. They should be treated just as normal children, leading a 
healthy everyday life with regular work and play, only with more 
time set aside for the studies required for their special gift. If this 
course is not followed they become conceited and egotistic and the 
beauty of their gift is spoiled just in proportion to the degree that 
they are spoiled as human beings. 
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A fine example of the right understanding and bringing up of 
highly gifted children can be observed in the Menuhin family. Both 
Yehudi and his sister are great geniuses and at the same time beauti- 
ful natural human beings, leading normal, happy lives. 

Before showing other illustrations, a word as to my method of 
bringing out these qualities should be stated. This chart for judging 
art was a natural outcome based on my method of teaching art, for 
in teaching I use the same basic factors. The physical release is 
through a series of bodily movements as simple in structure as those 
used for throwing a ball. 

For the emotional release, associations and experiences of their 
own furnish many leads. Organization and design can be developed 
by exercises with the pencil in playing with lines and shapes to gain 
balance and relationship. 

I have included a few other pictures of work by gifted children, 
and in each case selected them to show some particular development. 
Nos. 9, 10, and 11 are by Naomi Baker, also a child from the Clinic. 
These demonstrate the expression of feeling and the form it may 
take when the child is directed to use her own experience. 

The first, of the child on the mountain top, she said was a happy 
experience. “One day last summer I climbed a mountain with my 
friends and I got to the top first! The sun was shining and the wind 
was blowing and my friends came up soon afterwards.” You notice 
how expressive the picture is of the state of feeling she describes. 
No. 10 she painted the following week and this is what she said 
about it. “Some days, you know, I feel sad and then I like to walk in 
the garden alone.” Notice the difference in the posture of the child 
in this picture compared to the last. In no. 9 her hands are out- 
stretched to the world; in no. 10 they are dropped at her side and 
her head is down, her thoughts turned inward. No. 11 she calls 
“Anger.” “My mother scolded me and I was in a temper and 
stamped on my doll.” The arms are in action. 

The next three, nos. 12, 13, 14, are by Vera Baker, the younger 
sister of Naomi. She is extremely gifted in my estimation and the 
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analysis roughly is as follows. No. 12, the elf on a mushroom, shows 
strong and satisfying rhythm, great animation, and beautiful de- 
sign, as well as a delightful imagination. Unfortunately the color 
cannot be shown. In all of her work it is amazingly beautiful. 
“Monday morning” is nice contrast in subject matter. This is done 
from observation in contrast to the fantasy of the elf. It measures 
up well in the evidence: the child who painted it being well organ- 
ized physically, emotionally healthy, and alert mentally, for the 
picture is well drawn, full of life, and well organized. It certainly 
emanates the activity of wash day. Of no. 14, “The family goes to 
the zoo,” Vera said, “Look the little sister is as big as the older 
one!” This again measures up to the form of judgment I am using. 
The composition is especially fine. The feeling is clearly conveyed of 
the life of the animals and the people and the relation of the people. 
Note the enthusiasm of the children and the indifference of the 
father. 

The next two, nos. 15 and 16, were done by Cyrille Gold. The 
first, a railway station, was done at nine years of age, and shows an 
unusual power of observation and characterization. The same quali- 
ties can be seen carried to a more mature degree in the picture of 
mother and child called “Sorrow,” no. 16. This is a lithograph made 
last winter at the age of 17. Many times during these years there 
have been periods of distinct regression—the line became weak or 
cramped, or the work showed loss of vitality. There were intervals 
when her interest lagged and the work might have stopped alto- 
gether, but at such times new interest was infused, or there was a 
new stimulus; sometimes a new medium, and more recently a new 
teacher. Emilio Amero, a Mexican artist of great skill, has been 
teaching her lithography this winter and it has given a new zest and 
outlook to her work. 

The continuous development of a child showing talent can be 
maintained better through an understanding of what helps to foster 


it and what causes it to disappear, and it gives the teacher a clearer 
idea of where his effort should be directed. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD IN MUSIC’ 


HAZEL M. STANTON 
Psychological Corporation of America 


What do you mean by the gifted child in music? Is he one who 
displays unusual ability in playing a musical instrument? Is his 
talent for musical expression very superior? Is he a genius? What 
meaning do you, as an individual, give to the word “genius”? Do 
you know gifted children in music who are not geniuses? Are they 
then prodigies or merely precocious? If such terminology had not 
been attached to a particularly talented child, could he yet be gifted ? 
How freely we use these terms and yet seldom find two individuals 
who give any one of them similar meaning. The popular notion of 
the gifted child in music may not agree entirely with the psycho- 
sociological conception. 

It is not the purpose of this brief discussion to quibble over 
definitions but to delineate, if possible, some conception of the gifted 
child in music by consideration of the means of (a) identifying the 
gifted child in music, and (b) educating children with superior 
talent in music. 


IDENTIFYING THE GIFTED CHILD IN MUSIC 


To identify musical potentialities—innate aptitudes for musical 
expression—is a different approach to the identification of the gifted 
child in music than to recognize and appraise his ability to play a 
musical instrument. The most usual way of recognizing musical 
talent in a child is the character of his early performance with a 
musical instrument. If a young child plays the piano or the violin 
with unusual skill, shall we consider him gifted? How unusual 
must this skill be? Is it merely a momentary acceleration in learning 
which elicits the expression “precocious,” or is this unusual skill in- 
dicative of talent which will continue to develop and mature on a 
higher level above those with less apparent skill? This performance 


* The numbered references are in the list of Selected References on page 84. 
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method of identifying the musically gifted child, serviceable as it 
may be for outstanding cases, fails to select the gifted child who has 
not had access to good musical instruments or satisfactory training. 
The younger the child, the more this performance method of identi- 
fication must be used by parents. Parents generally lack the experi- 
ence necessary to identify superior musical ability, some are biased 
by “halos” and social values associated with any abilities of their own 
children; some are so talented themselves that they do not heed the 
evidences of unusual ability in their child; others oppose and sup- 
press talents in their children which are not harmonious with par- 
ental plans, especially is this true for musically gifted boys. 

Early indications of superior ability in music according to parents 
was reported by Terman (17) in the order of frequency, as good 
ear for music, rapid progress in lessons, sang well at an early age, 
carries time well, persistent desire to learn music, sense of rhythm, 
great interest in music, unusual music appreciation, learns music 
easily, has natural talent, good work in original composition. These 
responses were reported by parents of 104 gifted boys and 117 gifted 
girls for whom inquiry was made in the home, “Has your child 
shown very superior ability with respect to general intelligence? 
Age when first noted. How shown? (Similarly for music, arith- 
metic, etc.).” From my personal experience another item might be 
added to the above list—parents have thought their children unusu- 
ally talented when they were able to name many pieces played on 
the phonograph, but no case has been known where this perform- 
ance alone indicated superior ability in music. To judge parents’ 
ability in predicting superior talent in children by the above indica- 
tions one would need to follow up the musical development of those 
children. 

The mean age for children in the Terman study at which the very 
superior ability for music was first noted was 4.6 years for the boys, 
and 5.16 years for the girls, or approximately an average of five years 
of age. From records of musically gifted children they are known 
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to be very young when evidences of their precocity are noticed. Bio- 
graphical records of talented musicians (1) report that they dis- 
played their musical gifts at very early ages. Wagner, however, had 
not revealed to his mother evidences of his musical gifts up to the 
age of nine years. It is also definitely inferred in these biographical 
records that these musicians were gifted intellectually, possessed the 
zeal and tireless effort to appease an insatiable curiosity, expressed 
definite interests, had self-confidence in their abilities, and force of 
character to pursue worthy ideals. 

As the child increases in age evidences of unusual musical ability 
can be discerned by music teachers, including those teaching pri- 
vately and those teaching in schools. The extent to which the private 
music teacher identifies superior talent in children is dependent 
upon his breadth of experience in teaching children, his professional 
integrity, and his freedom from patronage. It is probable that pri- 
vate music teachers more surely could identify outstanding musical 
talent, not only because they are musically trained, as are also school 
music teachers, but because unusually talented children work with 
their music outside of school entirely and often are unknown in the 
school environment as musically gifted. 

By the time the child is nine or ten years of age certain funda- 
mental musical capacities can be measured by psychological music 
tests. The results of these measurements identify various degrees of 
musical potentialities or innate talent in children, designated for 
practical purposes as: A, musical talent; B, talent; C+-, C-, D, or 
E, musical talent. The identification of these six levels of musical 
potentialities not only discovers musical talent in children, but it 
supplements from a different point of view the judgments of par- 
ents and teachers who have identified to some degree the talent of 
these same children. 

The tests which have been used most extensively with children, 
and those which we know most about as to their significance for 
identifying talent, are the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 
(9, 12, 13). These quantitative measures of hearing sensitivity for 
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musical expression do not test achievement and performance on an 
instrument, therefore are not sufficient in themselves to identify the 
excellence of instrumental playing, theoretical knowledge, or sing- 
ing ability at any particular stage of development. Excellence of in- 
strumental playing can be estimated qualitatively in auditions by 
competent judges. The measurement of fundamental capacities, an 
objective and scientific estimate, should supplement the subjective 
ratings of judges. The results of the music tests together with an 
objective estimate of intellectual ability are known to predict musi- 
cal achievement, as well as identify musical possibilities. They have 
proved to be a long-time estimate of musical talent in that a larger 
percentage of those with higher musical capacities achieve more in 
music than do those with lower musical capacities, also those who 
have been outstanding in musical achievement are known to have 
high musical capacities by measurement (4, 5, 12, 13). The best 
single criterion for the identification of the gifted child in music is 
the classification from the Seashore tests. Further identification can 
be made by supplementing these test results with intelligence tests, 
with teachers’ estimates of their pupils’ talents, and by reports of 
family background and environment, musical interests of the child, 
his musical desires and ambitions, and his musical achievements. 
From such records various degrees of musical achievement can be 
predicted for the gifted child. 

We are now far enough in this discussion to delineate further 
that level of talent which might be designated as belonging to the 
gifted child in music. By means of the tests just referred to, various 
levels or degrees of talent have been designated such as A to E. If a 
survey were made to select the most talented children in a school 
population of any city those children who tested in the highest 
decile of the norm would be described as having A musical capaci- 
ties. The A talents are two levels above the C talents, or the average, 
and usually are referred to as superior or excellent talent. Such high 
capacities also are known to underlie development in music, that 
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continues and unfolds with interests in a broad musical background, 
in addition to the playing of instruments and singing. This A-talent 
group then would be described as the gifted group in music from an 
objective and scientific point of view. Theoretically they would 
comprise the highest ten per cent of an unselected group but prac- 
tically they are about one in a hundred. 

From the general literature about gifted children there is a tend- 
ency to regard the gifted child as one in whom very superior ability 
is permanent or continuous throughout his development. For gifted 
children in music let us then think of those children who promise 
continuous development which is outstanding, unusual, or superior, 
as designated at any particular age. This would exclude those who 
were temporarily accelerated or xopeared precocious but did not 
have the qualities which ensure. continued superior achievement 
with growth and maturity. Since children who classify in the high- 
est talent group (A) when they are ten years old are known to clas- 
sify in a similar group three and six years hence, continuity of supe- 
rior endowment can be predicted for such children as development 
ensues (4). For children not old enough to be tested we lack ex- 
perimental studies and know of no single criterion which would 
identify the gifted child in music apart from the judgment of in- 
strumental performance at an early age. Here we are dependent 
upon qualitative ratings and personal opinion of parents and 
teachers. 

Private teachers have used all the superlatives at their command 
to describe the apparently outstanding musical ability displayed by 
one of their pupils at a certain time, but for various reasons that 
superiority often does not continue, at least not according to the 
same teacher’s judgment a year hence. The same teacher’s estimates 
of a pupil’s talent over a period of time may vary greatly. Also the 
estimates of two or more piano teachers or violin teachers of the 
same pupil are known to disagree significantly (12). In order to 
ensure more reliable estimates of gifted children in music from par- 

ents and teachers it would be necessary to pool their judgments 
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made at successive periods of time according to prescribed classifica- 
tions. This plan is replete with errors but there are no experimental 
studies from which we can learn how to increase the reliability of 
personal judgments in identifying gifted children in music. 

Any gifted child in music would display a great variety and de- 
gree of talents within a range of the least gifted to the most gifted. 
Those who are the most gifted reveal abilities early, as did Yehudi 
Menuhin. You may think that his “phenomenal talent” was very 
easy to identify. And then we may ask, identify by whom? Who 
did identify the ability of this gifted boy which has been designated 
as the genius type? Was it either one of his parents, his teachers, his 
friends, the music critics, or the general public? His first appearance 
in New York City was scarcely noticed. If circumstances had not 
brought his rich talents to the attention of the public would he have 
continued to be recognized as a prodigy and as a genius? The psy- 
chological and sociological implications here are numerous and 
complex. Whether or not he had been recognized by the majority 
of those interested and competent to judge him he yet possessed the 
same potentialities for development. There must be hundreds of 
gifted children in music whose talents are unknown and whose 
musical achievements have not excelled to the extent necessary te be 
recognized as those of a gifted child. As a level of departure for fur- 
ther delineation of the very talented child in music it is proposed 
that we think of the gifted group of children in music within the 
highest decile rank of those tested by the Seashore tests and recog- 
nize them as potentially gifted. When once these children are identi- 
fied, experimental studies can be made in codperation with schools, 
private music teachers, and parents in order to describe and evaluate 
their range of musical performance and achievement as a basis for 
more adequate identification of the gifted child in music. 

In the scientific study of the inheritance of musical talent in fam- 
ilies in which one member of each family was a famous musician 
some factors have been deduced as characteristic of famous musi- 


cians in America during their youth and adulthood (12, 14). The 
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musicians from whose experiences these factors have been crystal- 
lized were given the Seashore tests when their ages ranged from 45 
to 66 years. Their results in the tests at that time would classify them 
in the group which has been suggested as the gifted group of chil- 
dren according to the single criterion of the Seashore tests. Their 
distinguishing factors are as follows: 


A musician of the high rank represented by these musically educated 
individuals may be said, for the most part, 

To have musical capacities which are within the highest ten per cent of 
a normal group 

To have had a musical environment during youth in the home where 
one or more parents were professional musicians, a parent’s studio was 
located in the home, and musical artists were heard frequently in the 
home 

To have had a rich musical environment during youth in the com- 
munity where opera and concerts, solo or ensemble, vocal or instrumental, 
were heard frequently, and music festivals were attended regularly 

To have a musical environment during adult life in a city where there 
were abundant opportunities to experience music in varied forms of ex- 
pression 

To have a musical education and training consisting of a major in 
music ina recognized university or college followed by extensive private 
study in music, usually including one or more years of study abroad 

To be active in musical participation to the extent that one is a concert 
artist, or studio artist, a musical educator, an author, an editor, a composer 
of merit 

To experience repeated emotional reactions aroused by musical stimu- 
lation, expressed in the form of exhaustion, sobbing, exhilaration, trans- 
ference into another world, conscious outgo of emotional power 

To have music as a part of life daily, in that one is a composer, a private 
or college teacher of voice or of an instrument or of theory; or in that one 
must play or hear some music daily as a great source of courage, or as a 
spiritual tonic 

To experience a great desire for creative expression, or to show creative 
ability to the extent of composing songs, choruses, concertos, symphonies 

To have been graduated from a university or college and to have gradu- 
ate degrees or advanced professional degrees 
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EDUCATING THE GIFTED CHILD IN MUSIC 


The usual gifted child in music is being educated in the private 
and public schools of our country. Many who are highly gifted and 
at the upper extreme of the gifted group are known to continue 
with their special tutors for the greater part of their education. The 
appraisal of existing methods of education for the gifted child in 
music cannot be based, as yet, upon systematic, experimental data 
resulting from controlled observation and continuous records of the 
unfolding of gifted children’s musical talents in known environ- 
ments, both at home, in the neighborhood, and at the school, since 
such studies have not been made. However, from the known facts 
inferred from the development or lack of development of identified 
prodigies and other richly endowed children, we are able to formu- 
late briefly some of the conditions which are to be fostered or 
modified. 

First, the milieu in which gifted children in music can function 
both musically and academically needs to be one of codperation, 
understanding, and noninterference on the part of parents, siblings, 
playmates, and teachers. The gifted child needs the freedom of self- 
control to execute his ideas and pursue his interests. Noninterfer- 
ence with helpful direction when desired is essential. This is easier 
to say than it is to think. And it is much easier to think than it is to 
fulfill. Parental authority and coercion abounding in “don’ts” atro- 
phy an abundance of latent talents in children, and repeatedly 
suppress incipient but unrecognized abilities. This freedom of self- 
control and self-expression from the dominance and intimidating 
intrusion of adults needs expert regulation and apportioning, which 
are obtained through the wise and common-sense direction of par- 
ents and teachers. Such direction cannot be patterned according to 
that of the neighbor’s child or some preconceived notion which is 
an outgrowth of parental desire or satisfaction, but needs to be de- 
veloped according to the gifted child’s motives, his urges, his inter- 
ests, his mental, physical, and nervous energy. Protect the gifted 
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child from the deadening effect of mechanized routine. Maintain 
flexible schedules in which the gifted child is not bound entirely to 
the daily routine of the family and school except along general lines 
and principles. Permit constructive variations in clocklike schedules 
and group norms. Keep the demands of living simple with some 
regularity. It is the inherent right of any gifted child not to be 
singled out and made conspicuous. The gifted child is little under- 
stood, not alone because adults may be obstinate and self-centered 
but because they may be ignorant and unaware of the gifted child in 
their home and school. They are not prepared to alter their old 
habits of parental domination which too frequently stifle individual- 
ity and dwarf self-development. Shelter the gifted child not from 
normal and wholesome study and play with others, but from the 
exploitation of his teachers and parents. Resist the forces which stunt 
or accelerate his development for financial gain, parental pride, and 
musical patronage. 

Second, his musical training always should be centered in a back- 
ground of educational and musical culture. The general or academic 
education of a gifted child in music should not be neglected and 
sacrificed for his music. His growth and development for the intri- 
cate demands made upon him need the intellectual enrichment and 
emotional stability which can be gained through studies of the social 
sciences, history and literature, the physical sciences, mathematics, 
the arts, customs and manners of other peoples, biographies of great 
men and women who have searched for similar truths and accom- 
plished through their mistakes as well as their successes. The great- 
est problem is to have such information available for the gifted child 
to find and assimilate at his own rate of progress and in codperation 
with groups of children progressing at a similar rate. Individualized 
instruction at school and at home interspersed with group projects 
and juvenile seminar discussions accomplishes most for the gifted 
child. 

Third, begin the musical tuition of a gifted child as early as it 
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seems feasible and place him with excellent teachers who not only 
can direct a gifted child’s talents to their fullest expression but who 
understand child development. Such excellent or master teachers 
must be free from professional jealousy, and the necessity for patron- 
age, if they develop vital self-direction in the child. The relationship 
between a gifted teacher and a gifted pupil, delicate and sensitive as 
it may be, cannot be described in terms of the teaching or in terms 
of the child’s achievement; it can only be described adequately in 
terms of what happens to the child himself. What satisfactions has 
he gained, what are his interests, what are his desires, his motives, 
and his urges? A truly gifted child is an inspiration to gifted parents 
and teachers. They learn from each other. Georges Enesco, friend 
and helpful counselor to Yehudi Menuhin, is quoted as saying to 
Yehudi’s father, “I have learned as much from Yehudi as he has 
learned from me” (7). A gifted teacher does not assume serious 
possession of authority, and he dares to admit to the child his mis- 


takes and errors in directing the child’s interests and abilities. 


Very talented children usually begin musical studies with private 


_ teachers or in music schools when they are young. Yehudi Menuhin 


began violin study when he was four and a half years old. Ruth 
Slenczyinski made knowr. that she wanted a piano before her sec- 
ond birthday and began niano lessons when she was three and a half 
years of age. Various artists, according to Sward (15), were study- 
ing with master teachers or at important conservatories, or making 
their debut at the following ages: Rubinstein at three; Heifetz at 
five; Barth, Schel'ing, and Schnabel at six; Enesco, Huberman, 
Levitzki, Spalding at seven; Burgin, Hofmann, Kindler, Lhévinne, 
Rosenthal, Vecsey at eight; Kochanski, Mois¢iwitsch, Stravinski, 
Zimbalist at nine; Casella, Elman, Flesch, Ganz, Grainger, Godow- 
sky, Ornstein at ten; Bartok, Casals, Dushkin, Paderewski, Pro- 
kofieff, Salmor.d, Siloti at twelve. 

Gifted children often are reported as tireless in their use of energy, 
therefore they need thoughtful guidance in the amount of time to be 
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allotted to their respective activities. The gifted child in music needs 
to learn self-control in the amount of daily practice to be devoted to 
instrumental playing. For the most talented this practice time does 
not exceed three hours a day. Yehudi’s father tells us, 

Music is, of course, Yehudi’s life but it is only one of the most important 
parts. There is a general culture to be thought of, books to read, languages 
to become more perfect in, living to do. Yehudi would work too hard if 
we allowed him. Why, there were those evenings in Paris, just before we 
left, when Enesco, Jacqueline Salomons, and Maurice Eisenberg would 
come in for chamber music and play from seven until three in the morn- 
ing. One night, the entire sixteen quartets of Beethoven! Fantastic! Mrs. 
Menuhin and I were dead tired, but not Yehudi! And we said to each 
other that we must not allow the children to know how exhausted we 
were... (2). 


In conclusion let me call the reader’s attention to the valuable 
records which can be found of the family background, education, 
and achievements of certain gifted musicians in Cox’s study of 
geniuses (1). Some of her deductions include references to musical 
geniuses as well as others. Briefly they are as follows: youths who 
achieve eminence, first, have, in general, (a) a heredity above the 
average, and (b) superior advantages ir. early environment; second, 
are distinguished in childhood by behavior which indicates an un- 
usually high I.Q. (Mozart composed a minuet at five) ; third, are 
characterized not only by high intellectual traits, but also by per- 
sistence of motive and effort, confidence in their abilities, and great 
strength or force of character. 
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THE TERMAN CLASSES AT PUBLIC SCHOOL 500 


LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


On January 28, 1936, a new order of public school was founded in 
the City of New York. This school was originated jointly by the 
Board of Education of New York City and Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. It was officially designated Public School 500, the 
Speyer School, and was located in the Speyer School Building, the 
site of educational experimentation since the turn of the century. On 
the side of Teachers College, Public School 500 is organized as an 
adjunct of the Advanced School of Education. Studies in psychology 
and education will be made there by doctoral candidates, working 
with professors assigned to the Advanced School. 

The unique features of Public School 500 are (1) that it is a school 
for exceptional children who are not mentally deficient; (2) that 
every pupil in the school was selected solely on the basis of mental 
tests; and (3) that the same pupils will be kept under experimental 
instruction for five years. There are 225 pupils, of whom 175 are of 
the group clustering between 75 and go I.Q. (S—B). The remaining 
50 pupils are of the highly intelligent group, testing at or above 130 
1.Q. (S-B). The classes composed of the pupils first mentioned are 
called Binet classes. The classes containing children above 130 I.Q. 
are called Terman classes. It is with the two Terman classes that this 
paper deals. 

It will conduce to the clearest understanding if we first describe 
these classes as they are now in operation, and then discuss the edu- 
cational psychology and philosophy on which experimentation is 
based. Each class consists of 25 pupils, composed of boys and girls in 
equal numbers. The pupils were all past the seventh birthday when 


* Public School 500 is under the immediate administrative supervision of Assistant Superin- 
tendent Benjamin B. Greenberg of New York City, with Dr. Lucie A. Petri as assistant to 
principal in charge. The teachers are all regular appointees of the Board of Education. The 
scientific experts working upon research are supplied by the Advanced School of Education 
of Teachers College. 
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the school opened on February 3, 1936, and none was more than 
g years 7 months old on that date. This gave an age range of 30 
months, with a majority of children between the eighth and ninth 
birthdays. The pupils come from every borough of Greater New 
York, and are fairly representative of all the ethnic stocks in the city. 

The teachers in charge of these classes were selected on the basis of 
past records, as rating high in all the qualities which win and keep 
the respect of intelligent children; and for their interest in experi- 
mental work.’ Both teachers hold the license to teach in elementary 
schools, and both have taught junior-high-school subjects. In addi- 
tion to the teachers in charge, there have been four other teachers 
during the first term of the school (just closing on June 26, 1936). 
French, art, elementary science, and nutrition have been introduced 
by specialists. 

It has been proved in experimentation conducted previously’ that 
children who test in the hundredth centile, z.e., at or above 130 
1.Q. (S—B), cover with excellent marks the standard curriculum of 
the public schools of New York in half of the time taken by average 
children, and thus have one half of their classroom time for other 
things. One of the chief problems which we are attempting to solve 
in the Terman classes at Public School 500 is that of the curriculum 
for these children. How shall we choose the materials from the 
world’s stock of knowledge with which to enrich the intellectual 
life of these gifted pupils? It is futile to give them high-school “sub- 
jects” (though they learn such subjects readily), because they will 
later have these presented in any case. From what premises shall we 
reason, in selecting materials, which they will not otherwise find in 
the course of formal instruction ? 

The guiding lines for the solution of this problem must come 
from psychology and philosophy. We are guided primarily by one 


* The teacher of T: is Miss Kathryn Gallagher; of Tz, Mrs. Myrna Ingram Schuck. 


*Jacob Theobald, Two Special Opportunity Classes for Very Bright Children. New York, 
N. Y., Board of Education, 1929. 
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important fact of psychology, newly learned; i.e., the fact of the re- 
strictive nature of the world’s work as regards degrees of intellect. 
It has been discovered that there are some kinds of work which can 
be done by the highly intelligent, and by them only. For instance, 
advancement of knowledge in the learned professions is dependent 
on intellects in the top one per cent. It seems highly probable that 
conservation of knowledge in the learned professions depends 
mainly on intellects between 130 and 160 1.Q.; while actual advance- 
ment of knowledge requires a degree of intelligence above 160 I.Q. 
Such data as are now available seem to suggest such a conclusion.’ 

Children who test above 130 I.Q. (S—B) are the conservators and 
the originators of those ideas and techniques upon which civiliza- 
tion depends. The other ninety-nine per cent cannot do this work. 
The world’s work is arranged in a hierarchy, with reference to de- 
grees of intellect. “The top one per cent” can do all that the rest can 
do and some things that none of the rest can do. It is with the things 
which are restricted to these children that special education should 
busy itself. 

We believe that such children should understand at an early age 
the history of common instruments and techniques of civilized liv- 
ing. They should comprehend that electric lights were not always 
with us; that it was a slow and difficult process to invent methods 
of “telling” time; that the minds and efforts of hundreds of persons 
built up the knowledge on which a modern hospital is founded. The 
slow evolution of each object of common use should be traced, inso- 
far as may be feasible and interesting. In pursuit of this aim, our 
Terman classes have worked out a history of clothing and a history 
of transportation in their first term. About twenty “trips” were made 
in the pursuit of these studies to appropriate museums, factories, and 
the like. These children are, of course, able to consult references and 
to do library work at 7 to 9 years of age. In fact, they love this method 


*I. Lorge and L. S. Hollingworth, “The Adult Status of Highly Intelligent Children,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, September 1936. 
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of work. They consult dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc., as well as 
high-school pupils do. 

The study of the life of civilized man leads inevitably to the study 
of biography. “What does the word ‘pasteurized’ mean on the milk 
bottle?” “Why is it called a volt?” “Why do they call it listerine?” 
These children need to know, and can learn, the relationship be- 
tween civilization and the lives of significant persons “who really 
lived.” 

Furthermore, we believe that we are justified in giving these chil- 
dren as many as possible of the tools of learning. The French lan- 
guage is a tool of learning. If one foreign language be mastered in 
the elementary school, the years beyond may be used for mastery of 
a second and a third. 

The love of beauty is strong in highly intelligent children. There- 
fore, special work in art and in music is proper to their needs. A 
radio has been installed in our classroom, and music appreciation 
will be fostered and taught. Special work in art has already been 
undertaken. 

It is not intended that any of these children will enter senior high 
school before they are twelve years old. Most of them will enter at 
thirteen years of age. The chief problem of education is to give them 
instruction and training that will fully occupy and interest them, to 
the ultimate benefit of society, without pushing them into the com- 
pany of pupils so much older than themselves that social contact is 
impossible. The difficulty and magnitude of this problem is by no 
means widely realized as yet. A study is being made of the ways 
these young children take to relieve boredom under ordinary condi- 
tions of instruction. We are accumulating interesting data on this 
point. 

The subject is such a large one that we cannot hope to do more 
than define it in a brief article. One of the largest of its aspects con- 


*L. S. Hollingworth, “Introduction to Biography for Young Children Who Test above 
150 1.Q.,” Teachers College Record, 1925. 
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cerns the articulation of these gifted pupils with their world when 
they leave schooling. We hear much of the desirability of producing 
a greater number of highly intelligent children. But does society 
really and wisely use those it already produces? Observations of the 
subsequent history of such children, made to date, suggest that there 
is much blind waste at present of these precious resources. It is the 
proper duty of educators to make such waste known, and to offer 
suggestions for conservation and utilization. 

Educators are the only official guardians appointed by society for 
gifted children in addition to their natural guardians, the parents. 
Courts seldom see them (for they are not delinquent). Physicians 
do not deal with them as such, and even incidentally not as often as 
with other children (for they are healthy). Legislators do not con- 
sider them; (there are many laws dealing with mentally defective 
children, but none dealing with the gifted). 

Education is charged with responsibility for the development of 
gifted children. It is the professional duty of educators to understand 
this group much more fully and precisely than they do, as yet. 
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CLINICAL PROBLEMS OF BRIGHT CHILDREN 


FLORENCE MATEER 
Director, Merryheart School 


Twelve years ago Merryheart opened its doors to its first group 
of superior children who formed a small experimental preschool 
group. At that time the whole idea of those concerned with Merry- 
heart’s function was that of correction of such minor problems as 
these children might present and the best possible furthering of each 
bit of ability they might show through preventive considering of 
such problems. 

In that twelve-year period the work has crystallized itself into at 
least four entirely distinct phases of bright-child provision. There 
are, first of all, a fairly large group, varying at different times in the 
school’s history from ten to sixty children, who have been accepted 
for schoolwork and preschool training of a type that would best con- 
serve their superiority. The parents have stated the child’s freedom 
from any definite problem and day-by-day observation and study 
have confirmed these claims. The handling of these children has 
been merely a joy, giving an excellent basis for comparative analysis 
of the behavior in the other groups. Most of these children have been 
followed to third or fourth grade only. 

The second group is closely related to the first in many ways, 
sometimes developing out of false claims for a child in the first 
group. A superior child develops some undesirable trait. He be- 
comes a variable in behavior, attitude, emotional expression, or edu- 
cational response. The study of this immediate problem is made 
clinically, cross-sectioning the child’s daily world, his abilities, and 
problems. Analytic rapport is a matter of previous establishment, 
and necessary interviews are held casually with no lingering after- 
math of a distasteful episode. The elimination of the problem is 
usually a matter of a few days, a few weeks, or a winter’s attendance. 
Some few of these children, however, have been followed from that 
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seemingly innocuous episode through as much as four year’s of con- 
sequent behavior with the constant appearance of difficult situations. 
Some are still being followed after that length of time with pallia- 
tive results but with no promise of complete alleviation. Only 
continued clinical records of these children will relate these minor 
indications to adolescent and adult difficulties. 

The third group is the one which most emphatically demands the 
attention of all handling it. It is formed of that large group of chil- 
dren who are admittedly superior in ability, not only intelligent, but 
often endowed with traits that would lead one to predict superior 
value of their later contributions as members of the social group to 
which they belong and in which they will have matured. But any 
such future value is marred by the threat offered in asocial and 
atypical behavior filled with nonutilitarian responses. 

Our fourth group comprises the younger bright brothers and sis- 
ters of the third group, children who are showing absolutely none of 
their sibling’s disturbances but in whom every effort is being made 
to maintain that nondisturbing trend. 

These last two groups are as closely related as are the first two, and 
our service as clinical psychologists at Merryheart has met, in groups 
three and four, the test of its ability actually to conserve intelligence 
from abnormal functioning. It is these children it seems most im- 
portant to discuss. 

No one considers it a vital matter if a child steals a few pennies 
once in his life. If he lies artistically but naively without too much 
planning it is usually given a smile, some slight correction, and is 
forgotten. Superior children sulk, have tantrums, run away, become 
moody, fight, swear, cajole, and argue just as their slightly less intel- 
ligent friends. Only an unintelligent child could pass through the 
challenge of ten or fifteen years of living without trying out his 
world in that experimental fashion, without trying to find how far 
he can successfully modify situations to his own whims. It is only 
when day after day and month after month shows constant varia- 
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tions of all types in one and the same child; it is only when the care- 
ful elimination of one variation merely gives rise to another just as 
significant; it is only when one can rule out unfortunate home 
handling, unfortunate accidents in early experience, some neglected 
habit formation, that such behavior becomes a real clinical problem 
in spite of the child’s superior traits. 

The study of each such child then takes on a definite procedure. 
Intelligence tests have found the child is ideally equipped to under- 
stand the demands of his world. A study of parents has shown 
intelligence directed toward proper handling of the child. Examina- 
tion of the home situation has eliminated causative factors. Analytic 
approach to the child may have revealed attitudes and complexes 
but it has not given knowledge of the beginning of the difficulties 
nor does it relieve them. The question of causation necessitates the 
relation of the condition to the child’s physical organism and out of 
that field there come the first hints of what the real trouble may be. 

The clinical problems then presented formulate themselves in 
the question—Will the behavior resolve itself into normal responses 
or be modified to approximate the normal responses, if the correc- 
tion of the physical handicaps is accomplished ? 

During the whole period of the clinical work at Merryheart an 
attempt has been made to follow these two phases of study; that is, 
to determine probable causative factors and to prove their relation- 
ship by following the child through corrective treatment to deter- 
mine whether the original problems are eliminated by the correction 
of the tentatively accepted physical cause. 

So far several fascinating groups have rewarded our efforts. The 
first of these to identify itself was reported upon some years ago. 
The congenital syphilitic of superior intelligence offers many prob- 
lems. He is egocentric, highly verbal, with little regard for the close 
relationship between his statements and facts, although he is so 
plausible that years may pass before he is suspected of lying. He is 
often charming, socially minded, eager for personal ownership and 
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attention. He steals, lies, yields to tantrums, and as adolescence de- 
velops often begins to show a marked difficulty with academic work 
and adjustment to sex. Following these children is a matter of wait- 
ing until they have become adults and are trying the final test of 
self-support and self-direction. In general, the present trend of our 
cases indicates that if even barely enough treatment is given to ren- 
der his blood Wassermann negative many a member of this group 
loses his problems and maintains normal adaptive tendencies. In 
other cases persistent medication over ten or more years past the 
negative Wassermann is essential for even a minimal amount of 
stability. 

The next group which revealed itself as of definite significance 
was that in which there was acute disturbance of the calcium utiliza- 
tion or of its actual supply. These cases as well as the syphilitic come 
complicated by all sorts of other factors. When there is a divorce 
pending in the family and that problem is resolved simultaneously 
with the physical correction of the child’s need, no one would dare 
claim correction as due to either factor, but would have to give just 
dues to both phases of correction. The alleviation of poor vision, 
restoration of an undetected deafness, provision of pocket money for 
a penniless child, change in school, analytic relief of early fears, one 
and all, as well as hundreds of other measures, modify behavior in 
some children. It is only when one has the opportunity to attempt 
correction by modifying only one factor at a time that claims may 
be made justly for the value of the specific measure used. Calcium 
deficiency, disturbance of the calcium-phosphorus relationship, may 
occur in relation to many other problems. It is also a frequent soli- 
tary cause of the most extreme of acute and long-standing behavior 
cases. Merryheart Clinic now has, by elimination of complex cases, 
some two hundred children in whom calcium without any other 
factor of change has proved all-sufficient as the wizard who changes 
irritability, sleeplessness, tantrums, negativism which refuses even 
the thing the child desires, destructiveness, the eating of filth, 
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scratching, biting, pinching, and screaming into the normally ac- 
ceptive, if critical, behavior that should accompany intelligent 
childhood. These children seldom give any marked indication of 
early rachitis, but are primarily calcium-short in muscle and nerve 
tissue. There is no more spectacular experience than to see Jimmy, 
aged seven or eight, come into the clinic, defiant, sullen, refusing 
interest in toys, games, tests, snarling at parents and teachers; then 
to follow him through three or more months of corrective medica- 
tion, keeping hands off, so far as suggestive or corrective therapy is 
concerned, and to duplicate the earlier clinic day with one filled 
by cooperative responses and a “good record” from parents as well 
as child. 

About the same time that it became evident calcium might be an 
important factor in behavior tendencies, it also became apparent 
that the minute glandular variations that developed in those who 
were not pathological cases could also cause their share of cases who 
had real behavior problems, even though they retained, as many 
gland cases cannot, their superior ability. 

The hypothyroid cases who suffered some mild variation were the 
easiest to identify, although types have ramified bewilderingly as 
the number of cases has grown. The superior child with some be- 
ginning or slight thyroid deficiency usually is quite aggrieved at 
the world. The earlier desire to do and then to be able to accomplish 
has been replaced by desiring to do with inadequate efforts that 
bring failure. School, parties, music, play, and every other angle of 
life shocks the child by proving him less competent than he thought. 
Solitary traits develop, subterfuges to conceal despair are invented, 
crying occurs upon the slightest provocations, tantrums may come, 
and evasive half-truths are a matter of daily concern. The attempted 
compensations that follow may bring almost any amount of involve- 
ment. In older children suicide is often contemplated and adds to 
the general problem. 

Relief is usually very quickly accomplished, although it is no un- 
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common matter for such a child to need constant help for five to 
ten years, through good periods alternating with renewed diffi- 
culties. 

The more recent studies of pituitary and gonadal variations give 
us the opportunity to see other avenues of help opening with even 
greater promise for the elimination of a wide range of behavior 
difficulties. It is hard to group children who are suffering from a 
disturbance of the pituitary function because of the vast number of 
types found. One group of ten cases of extreme type is now available 
at Merryheart, compiled from the continuous study of pituitary 
cases over six years. 

These ten cases are unquestionably superior. To speak the lan- 
guage of the mental examiners, they all have I.Q.’s between 130 and 
190. Nine of the ten are boys. They all presented their first clinical 
problems before the age of eight, although four of them were not 
seen in any psychological clinic until between eleven and twelve. 

To report the problem of any one of these is to report what might 
have happened in the case of any of the others. They are primarily 
unpredictable. They may threaten the maid with a butcher knife, 
set fire to rubbish on the basement floor, take twenty dollars and go 
to the railroad station to buy a ticket for some faraway place, destroy 
their own clothes, argue over some nonessential and accept real 
crises calmly, fight, brawl, lie, steal, or resist the usual thing in any 
other way. They are inclined to break out into antagonistic resist- 
ance to things they have previously accepted without demur. It is the 
pituitary variant who is most apt to eat spinach for six years and then 
explode into wrath when it is offered some day when guests are 
present. He may go quietly to his room for a rest period for many 
days, then a noise leads one to investigate and that day he is doing 
acrobatics on top of the dresser. He gets along with individuals older 
than himself because they more readily stimulate his imagination. 
He prefers to dictate to children of his own age and so frequently 
has few companions. His hand activities are usually poor and, as 
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he is held up to the standard of his school group by teachers, many 
occupations that should be pleasures become tasks and are per- 
formed inadequately enough to cause him intense chagrin. He 
usually veils this in some intellectual and devious fashion, only to 
compensate for the hurt in some other explosion of activity that will 
get him individual attention. 

In spite of his intelligence he may be poor in school requirements. 
He often reads with little instruction by four or five years of age and 
then finds the grade requirements a basis for utter boredom. Be- 
cause of this he really does not learn the things he should and may 
later need individual help to maintain his grade work. If this hap- 
pens, there is every possible type of trouble in store for the tutoring 
adult. He cannot accept the idea of his need for conformity and 
utilizes all his ability to maintain his point. 

Some of these children, if they come from poor homes which can- 
not devote to the child the money sufficient to correct the conditions, 
or if they come from any type of home but are not recognized clinic- 
ally, eventually get into the court and correctional institutions. The 
indications are that they are just as resourceful in those more ad- 
vanced stages of variance from accepted social patterns. 

The clinical study of this group has revealed to us certain devia- 
tions in behavior under test procedure that are practically constant 
in all cases of definite pituitary deficiency. In the case which suffers 
from pituitary dysfunction without any other identifiable handicap 
these characteristics are most obvious. The most easily recognized 
of these deviate functions is that of inversion. The pituitary case 
may read words backwards, invert syllables, spell invertedly, do any 
and all mathematical computations with inversion of position or 
processes. Or he may merely be deoriented for directions, or confuse 
situations which to most of us are of the most obvious meaning. One 
child says “nine times four are thirty-six,” then writes 63. Another 
adds a column as 21, then puts down the 2 and carries the 1. A third 
places a coat and hat in a definitely assigned closet and cannot for 
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days find that closet without help. A child in her teens had never 
learned to go anywhere alone and after 60 days of being taken home 
by a teacher, walking, and being made to identify direction and 
where to turn still could not decide which way her home lay. 

The clinical study of these characteristics is a slow matter. One 
has to determine if a trait is there, then try to determine how it 
developed, and see if it can be corrected. It is necessary not only to 
learn whether a trait is present in a majority of cases of a certain 
group but whether it is also absent from cases not belonging in 
that group. 

This is one of the nicest types of problems that clinical psycholo- 
gists can find confronting them. There are so many gradations of 
human material that the division of cases into definite groups show- 
ing or not showing certain problems is not enough. Many cases must 
be eliminated from the final study of cases crystallized as “pure” 
for the study of one of these types. Our ten hypopituitary cases are a 
crystallized group, functioning out of some four hundred cases with 
pituitary involvement. 

The next point that we have attempted to throw some light upon 
at Merryheart has been that of the correction of the case once its 
needs have been determined, and the determination of the correla- 
tive or synchronous disappearance of the undesirable traits. In that 
field lies all that the parents desire to have us do. They want results. 
Often they can be obtained. At present we are inclined to say that 
there seems to be a possibility that a great many human ills so far 
accepted as unavoidable may be not only helped but eliminated by a 
right cooperative study of human material by medicine and psy- 
chology. 

Once we have studied a child at Merryheart and have seen a cor- 
rective program initiated, he may be given some academic attention. 
But we are rather unconcerned about the amount he studies each 
day. There seems to be no doubt but that the child, put into proper 
physical condition for learning and reassured psychologically of the 
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presence of such help as he may need, finds himself able to go ahead 
and learn in spite of difficulties and with a minimum of time and 
special methods. 

Of course one may well lay claim to such findings and then find 
in a year or two that all the accomplishment has meant was a tem- 
porary spurt, with an aftermath of renewed problems. Hence we 
have been very slow to make claims for correction. Now several of 
our problem small people have maintained their gain and adjust- 
ment to the successful completion of four-year college courses in 
college-board schools. This seems an adequate test of the first sample 
and we consequently feel that schools should be urged to try putting 
the child into condition before trying to work with him if he be a 
variant though bright. Of course the slow variant needs such help 
even more, but the bright child is better material and surely well 
worth the first attention schools can give from this angle. 

Merryheart is not a large school; children stay just barely as long 
as help is needed, returning for more help clinically or educationally 
as needed, but each year it is instrumental in readjusting to normal 
living some hundred and fifty bright children as a part of its con- 
stant clinical study programs. Help a bright-problem child find him- 
self, correct his handicap, and you may trust him to educate himself. 
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SALVAGING OUR GIFTED CHILDREN 


HARVEY W. ZORBAUGH 
AND 
RHEA K. BOARDMAN 
Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted, 

School of Education, New York University 

In a skyscraper building, on Washington Square, is one of the 
most interesting institutions in the world—New York University’s 
Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted. Through this Clinic, 
conducted by the School of Education, day in and day out pass a 
stream of gifted and talented children—young writers, young 
painters, young musicians, young scientists, and others who are 
destined to be leaders in business, industry, politics, and other fields 
of human endeavor. Their parents have come to the Clinic for ad- 
vice on various problems concerning them—their education, oppor- 
tunities for development of special talents, problems of family 
relationships and behavior. Here, overlooking the roofs of Green- 
wich Village where for years genius has run riot, science is trying to 
learn more about the nature of the gifted, their development, and 
their problems of adjustment. 

In the past three years 184 children have been referred to the 
Clinic. Of these children 114 have been accepted for some type of 
service. The other 70 children were rejected for various reasons— 
their intelligence was too low to bring them within the group with 
which the Clinic is working, they lived at too great a distance to 
make case work possible, their problems were medical rather than 
psychiatric and social. 

The majority of these children were referred by their parents. 


Sources of Referral of Clinic Cases 
Parent or guardian 85 


Social agency II 
School 14 
Friend 2 


Self 2 
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The fact that so few children, relatively, are referred by schools 
reflects, in our estimation, the lack of concern of our public schools 
with the behavior and adjustment of children. It may further reflect 
the fact that few children in the New York schools are given intelli- 
gence tests, and that teachers tend to look upon children who are 
not adjusting to the school situation, and consequently not learning, 
as dull. However this may be, 7 of the 14 children referred by schools 
were referred by the grade adviser of one public school, 3 more were 
referred by one visiting teacher, and the other 4 children were re- 
ferred by progressive schools. 

The Clinic defines a gifted child as one whose intelligence quo- 
tient is 130 or above, the highest 1 per cent of the child population 
in intelligence. It is interested in children talented in art, music, and 
the like only if they are of high intelligence as well. The actual in- 
telligence quotients of the 114 children accepted in the past three 
years are as follows: 


Under1too 1 150-159 
100—109 3 160—169 


120-1295 180—189 


130-139 335 190-199 


4 
5 
170-179 3 
I 
2 
140-149 24 200 and up 1 


It may seem surprising that 14 of the cases carried in the past 
three years have tested below 120, one of them below 100. But when 
a clinic accepts a child for treatment, it frequently has to take on 
the whole family. The child’s problems, in many cases, grow out of 
his family relationships, and treatment has to concern itself with 
parents and siblings, occasionally more intensively so than with the 
child originally referred as the problem. These children who test 
below 120 are all siblings drawn into the picture in this way. The 
child testing below 100 was actually mentally deficient (I.Q. 71). 
But she was the twin sister of a child whose I.Q. was well over 130. 
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The problem of the gifted twin was definitely tied into her relation- 
ship with the mentally deficient twin. 

Fifteen more of the children tested between 120 and 129—under 
our criterion of giftedness. Several of these children were siblings 
of gifted children previously referred, and drawn into the picture 
as were the children who tested under 120. Several more, the psy- 
chologist who tested them believed, had greater ability than the 
mental age achieved on the test indicated. They were obviously 
resistant or disturbed while being tested. Two of the children, tested 
on the Stanford-Binet, were over sixteen years of age and unques- 
tionably had greater ability than the Binet score would indicate. 
Finally, the Clinic’s criterion of giftedness (1.Q. 130 or up) is obvi- 
ously arbitrary and a matter of convenience, and it would be ridicu- 
lous rigidly to adhere to it. With the gifted as with the mentally 
deficient, an I.Q. by itself may be misleading. The whole diagnostic 
picture must be considered. Other criteria must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Of particular interest are the 7 children testing 170 and above. 
Both Terman and Hollingworth have expressed the opinion that 
children testing so high find it difficult if not impossible to make 
adequate social adjustments. Three of these children were referred 
for problems of behavior, in each case of a minor nature. They now 
appear to be well adjusted. The other four were referred for educa- 
tional guidance, and at present are making normal adjustments as 
well. With one exception, these children are between five and nine 
years of age. What the future holds for them time will tell. These 
children have minds that have virtually unlimited potentialities. 
If they emerge into adult life as effective personalities, they will ap- 
pear among the geniuses listed by the compilers of dictionaries of 
biography a century hence. 

The other child, now fourteen years old, is one of perhaps a dozen 
children who have had a reliably determined I.Q. of 200 or more in 
the entire history of mental testing. A brief characterization of this 
boy may be of interest. 
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R. was brought to the Clinic when he was eight years old, and at that 
time he had on the Stanford-Binet an I.Q. of 204. His father, an engineer, 
is a well-known writer in the scientific field. His mother holds a doctor’s 
degree in physical chemistry from a foreign university. Neither the father 
nor the mother have been tested but they are both persons of very unusual 
mental ability. R.’s two younger brothers are also of very superior men- 
tality. The family is of Jewish origin and both the father and the mother 
were born in a foreign country. 

R., their first child, was born when the mother was thirty and the father 
was thirty-five. His early development was exceedingly precocious. His 
first tooth erupted at five months of age; he began to walk at nine months 
and was running at eleven months; he was talking in sentences at eleven 
months; he learned to read at four years of age, and was reading omnivo- 
rously before he entered school. When he entered school he had an unusual 
vocabulary, using such words as “casuistry” and “disproportionate.” At 
the age of two he was modeling in clay and at the age of three he began to 
design and make machines. He applied through his father to the United 
States Patent Office for two patents before he was eight years old. At eight 
years of age he had a large library in his home composed mostly of books 
of science, history, and biography, which he had catalogued himself on 
the Dewey decimal system. At this age he was writing a book on elec- 
tricity. He also at the age of eight had a small machine shop in which he 
was working on his machines. At the age of six he enjoyed discussing 
philosophy. At the age of seven he would debate on the significance of 
religion in world development. 

The day he first came to the Clinic, Claudel’s experiments on develop- 
ing power by raising the colder water from the lower levels of the sea had 
just been reported in the scientific section of The New York Times. R. 
explained the theory involved much more clearly than had the scientific 
writer of The New Y ork Times. 

R. is well-developed physically, above average in height and consider- 
ably above average in weight, likes the outdoors, especially hiking and 
riding horseback. At the age of nine he showed the first symptoms of the 
approach of puberty. R. is well-adjusted to his school and his playmates, 
plays on their soccer and baseball teams, is well liked, and is a leader in 
many of their activities. 


The average age of these children, at time of referral, is between 
eight and nine years. Sixty-six of them are boys and forty-eight are 
girls. In general, their origins and traits correspond with Terman’s 
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findings.’ They come from families of very superior educational 
and social status. Their fathers are largely professional men or the 
owners of independent businesses. 


Per Cent 
General Per Cent Per Cent 
Population Terman’s Clinic’s 
: (L. A.) Fathers Fathers 
: Professional group 2.9 29.1 64.00 
Public-service group 3.3 45 0.00 
Commercial group 36.1 46.2 34.36 
Industrial group 57-7 20.2 1.64 
100.0 100.0 100.00 


While the parents of these children have not been tested, an 
estimate of their probable intelligence may be made by rating the 
intellectual requirements of the occupations of the fathers against 


the Barr Scale:* 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Barr General Terman’s Clinic’s 
Scores Population Fathers Fathers 
15 up 2.2 26.8 59 
12-15 45 26.8 19 
g-I2 37.0 36.1 19 
6-9 13.4 8.9 
under 6 42.9 1.3 3 
average score 7.29 12.77 14.91 


In the light of this comparison, the parents of the Clinic children 
would seem themselves to be of very high intellectual ability. 

The Clinic families are not of as high economic status as those 
studied by Terman in California, however. This is undoubtedly 
related to the fact that nearly two thirds of these children are of 


* Genetic Studies of Genius, volume II, Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses. 
Stanford University Press, 1926. 

* The higher the Barr Scale score, the greater presumably the intellectual requirements of 
the occupation in question. 
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foreign parentage. Coming from countries where economic classes 
are relatively closed, and having been in America less than a genera- 
tion, these family stocks have not climbed the economic ladder as 
had Terman’s group.’ 

Physically these children, like the children studied by Terman, 
are distinctly superior, tall and heavy for their ages, of superior nu- 
trition, with histories of accelerated physical development. Con- 
trary to Terman’s findings, in the judgment of the Clinic pedi- 
atrician, they have distinctly superior health histories. Despite this 
fact, their health histories seem strikingly to confirm the fact re- 
cently reported by the Brush Foundation that incidence of allergic 
conditions rises as intelligence increases. 

The gifted children observed by the Clinic, like those studied by 
Terman, seem to be not only of superior mentality but of superior 
physical development and vitality, and to come from family stocks 
likewise superior in these respects. 

The Clinic accepts children for two types of service: “advisory” 
and “treatment.” Advisory service is given at the request of parent, 
school, or social agency, usually concerning problems of placement 
—finding suitable schools, recreational outlets, clinical or other 
agency services, or institutions. Preliminary studies are made of 
these children, as a basis for advisement, but no treatment is given. 

Before giving this service, a preliminary study is made of the child 
in each case. This study includes a physical examination, psycho- 
logical testing, and an inventory of the child’s personality traits, 
interests, and habits of adjustment. Typically the parent, or repre- 
sentative of the agency referring the case, is first seen by a social 
worker at the Clinic. The child is then brought to the Clinic for 
physical examination and psychological testing. Meanwhile, a social 
worker visits the home and the school for information concerning 


* The social backgrounds of these Clinic children cannot be assumed to be representative of 
those of gifted children as a whole in the metropolitan area of New Yosk, but one suspects 
that in New York gifted children, as a group, come from markedly less native families, and 
from families of appreciably lower economic status, than is the case in California. 
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the child’s personality and conduct, his interests, and habits of ad- 
justment. An inventory of the child’s assets, liabilities, and needs is 
then drawn up. 

With this in mind, schools or agencies which seem likely to be 
able to meet the child’s needs are corresponded with. When a tenta- 
tive selection has been made of a school or agency, a social worker 
visits it, explains the child’s needs, assures herself that the school or 
agency concerned (1) can meet the child’s needs, and (2) under- 
standing the child, will make the effort to meet his needs. The 
parent, or agency representative referring the case, is then brought 
together with a representative of the school or agency selected. 

It is not to be assumed that because these cases are accepted for 
advisory service that they do not make demands upon the Clinic’s 
time and personnel. The service given is demanding of much time. 
It is, however, a highly constructive, preventative type of work, 
typically undertaken at a time when the child is beginning to have 
difficulties of social adjustment but before these difficulties have 
involved him in appreciable emotional problems. When a school 
or agency has been found that can meet the child’s needs, his diff- 
culties of adjustment usually clear up. 

The fact that the large part of advisory service was given where 
help was asked in locating a suitable school is interesting in light 
of the fact that in few instances was this request made by the school 
in which the child was located at the time the request was made. 
The requests came, almost uniformly, from parents or interested 
agencies. We again see reflected in this fact the school’s lack of inter- 
est in the child’s social adjustments and needs (so long as he does 
passing work). A periodic check-up on the adjustment of cases 
given advisory service is made over a five-year period. 

Treatment service, on the other hand, involves not only a thor- 
ough study of the child and his situation, but psychiatric and social 
case-work service in the attempt to clear up the child’s problems of 
social adjustment, and to deal with the emotional conditions under- 
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lying them. Treatment service brings to bear upon the child’s diff- 
culties the full resources of the Clinic. About forty per cent of the 
children accepted were accepted for treatment of some sort. 

The variety of specific problems in which these children’s difh- 
culties expressed themselves ran the entire gamut of maladjustment 
—enuresis, masturbation, stuttering, hysteria, compulsions, mild ob- 
sessions, seclusiveness, excessive daydreaming and phantasy, temper 
tantrums, quarreling, fighting, defiance, running away from home, 
truancy, lying, stealing, obscene talk and writing obscene notes, sex 
delinquency, and the like. In all of these children, however, the 
behavior which led to the child’s referral was clearly symptomatic of 
an underlying emotional disturbance. 

The relative amount of treatment directed at changing the child’s 
social situation, as against the amount of treatment directed at 
changing the child’s attitudes and modes of reaction, varies greatly 
from case to case. It varies largely with two factors—the age of the 
child and the length of the period of maladjustment previous to the 
initiation of treatment. While the psychiatrist participates in every 
case (sees child and parents, and takes part in staff conferences), in 
cases where the child is young and the problem is recent (and con- 
sequently the emotional disturbance is not deeply rooted), treat- 
ment may be carried on largely by the social worker, and through 
the parents and other adults who enter into the child’s relationships. 

The majority of the problems treated by the Clinic are of long 
standing, however, and many of the children are well along into 
adolescence. As a result the psychiatrist frequently carries a large 
part of the treatment. Particularly is this true where the child’s 
problems can be solved only after even more deep-seated personal 
problems have been solved for one or both parents. In such cases, 
much more of the treatment may be carried by the psychiatrist than 
by the social case worker. 

The Clinic is concerned with research, as well as with guidance 
and treatment. It is now assembling a group of children, between 
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the ages of four and eight, and in so far as possible not treatment 
problems at the time of admission to the group, which it hopes to 
follow continuously into adult life. Yearly studies will be made of 
the child’s physical growth, health, mental development, personal 
traits, family situation, adjustment to home, playmates, school, and 
the like. It is hoped that this material ultimately will yield biogra- 
phies which will show the dynamics of the development and adjust- 
ment of gifted and talented individuals, so supplementing the re- 
search being done by Terman, Hollingworth, and others. 

The Clinic feels no need of arguing the significance of its work. 
Gifted children are the nation’s most precious resource. The con- 
servation and utilization of these children will prove of far more 
importance, when our national history is written, than the conserva- 
tion of forests, coal, fisheries, or oil. These children have an enor- 
mous contribution to make—in intellectual achievement and leader- 
ship—if they can realize their possibilities. 

Yet along the way to maturity many of them are definitely 
wrecked, and perhaps a majority of them pass into adult life with 
handicaps which prevent their making anything like their possible 
contribution to our national life. There is no space here to discuss 
the difficulties of adjustment and self-realization faced by gifted 
children. Any one who doubts the reality of these difficulties will 
do well to read Terman’s three volumes, Genetic Studies of Genius, 
Leta Hollingworth’s Gifted Children, Their Nature and Nurture, 
and Paynter and Blanchard, The Educational Achievement of Prob- 
lem Children. 

We, as a nation, are scandalously dissipating and wasting the 
resource represented by our gifted children. We spend annually 
millions on the feeble-minded, with no hope of return. Yet we are 
willing to invest little if anything in our gifted children, despite 
the fact that we might certainly expect an immeasurably rich re- 
turn from such an investment. 
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Psychiatric Approach to the Problem of Rehabilitation 
of the Physically Handicapped 


LEON REZNIKOFF 
AND 
LILLIAN GLASS 
New Jersey Rehabilitation Clinic 


In 1920 the Federal Rehabilitation Act was passed through which 
national attention has been focused on the problems with which a 
physically disabled person is faced. 

There are forty-four States now that extend services to the handi- 
capped in guidance, training, vocational fitness, placement, and 
follow-up. Attempts are also made to correct the physical deformity 
through orthopedic surgery and the use of prosthetic and mechani- 
cal appliances. 

Among those disabled persons seeking rehabilitation services is 
seen a wide and varied range of potential capacity for adjustment to 
productive employment. They may be roughly put into these three 
groups: 

1. Those who may become fully productive 
2. Those who may become only partially productive 


3. Those who will be unproductive and, therefore, dependent because of 
the preponderance of their liabilities as compared with their assets’ 


The gauging and measuring of an applicant’s possibilities and 
potentialities, assets and liabilities before he can be launched on his 
rehabilitation program requires a complete and thorough survey. 
Not only estimation of the exact degree of individual’s physical 
incapacity is essential, but also a detailed study of his vocational 
leanings, personality traits, and reaction toward his disability and 
capacity for readjustment must be determined. 


*H. H. Kessler, The Crippled and the Disabled. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1935), P. 337. 
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A collective examination by experts, qualified in their own partic- 
ular field of interest, has the most to offer, for by this means a com- 
posite view of the applicant can be obtained. Only by obtaining a 
consolidated point of view, can we eliminate the element of guess- 
work and error and give the client the fairest treatment. Such exami- 
nation is a more rational procedure to follow than one or other of 
these methods, too often used for this purpose, that is, a single inter- 
view by a vocational examiner, a single medical examination, a 
superficial appraisal by a personnel representative. 

A Diagnostic Clinic, offering a collective examination by all facil- 
ities at its disposal, has recently been innovated at the New Jersey 
Rehabilitation Commission, at Newark, N. J. The procedure and 
mechanics of the Clinic are, briefly, as follows: 

After the applicant’s initial interview by the vocational examiner, 
he is referred to the medical director for a physical examination. 
This physical examination is supplemented by a psychological and, 
then, psychiatric examination. A period of observation at the cura- 
tive workshop is often required for certain types of cases, as an addi- 
tional and important gauge of potentialities. 

The Diagnostic Clinic meets once every two weeks. From two to 
five cases are presented at this Clinic. All the members of the voca- 
tional staff are present, as well as outsiders, who are frequently in- 
vited because of their interest in a particular case, general interest 
in the work, or wish to contribute of their own experience and 
knowledge. These visitors include members of social agencies, social 
workers, research workers, and others. 

The vocational counselor, in charge of the case, reads a short 
synopsis of the client’s personal record. This is followed by the read- 
ing of all other records, including the psychological, psychiatric, and 
medical. The client is then presented before the group. He is subject 
to interview and examination by each member present. After this 
oral group examination, the client is asked to withdraw and a 
general discussion takes place. The discussion is then terminated 
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and the entire group may determine the course of action to be 
followed. 

This action may be one of several types: A further study may be 
required along psychiatric lines; further interviews may be re- 
quired; samples of the individual’s ability in the field of art, writing, 
handwork, and the like may be requested, etc. On the other hand, 
some definite conclusion may be reached with respect to the suscep- 
tibility to rehabilitation or a definite program of vocational training 
may be instituted. 

Aside from certain definite conclusions, reached as a result of 
these “clinics,” there has been a contribution of far-reaching value. 
A clearance of ideas, prevalent among the staff members and others 
interested in this work, has resulted in the stimulation of intelligent 
interest in what service can be rendered by the various staff mem- 
bers, a broadening in vision, and an increase of efficiency. 

We can best illustrate the fallacy of relying on a single examina- 
tion, necessarily of a one-sided nature, for the determination of 
employability by citing several cases taken at random from the 
records of the Rehabilitation Commission: 

B. L. This young man, 30 years of age and single, was brought to 
our attention by a social-service agency. His physical disabilities 
were of an internal nature, not apparent to the passer-by, but of a 
personally annoying and uncomfortable nature which incapacitated 
him for laborious work or work requiring any kind of lifting strain 
that would increase the interabdominal pressure. The onset of his 
physical complaints occurred with an accident at 17 years of age. 
Since that time he “had had trouble with his large intestine and 
rectum for the past 13 years requiring operative procedure on twelve 
different occasions.” 

Psychological examination disclosed him to be of average intelli- 
gence, desirous of continuing his education, and attending night 
school for this purpose. He left the sixth grade of public school at the 
age of 14 to enter employment. Though codperative and pleasant 
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during interview, the examiner detected abnormal misanthropical 
attitudes which demanded psychiatric study. 

Many neurotic symptoms, consisting chiefly of fears and phobias, 
were found by the psychiatrist. It was apparent that the difficulties 
which he had encountered in connection with his accident and an 
unhappy and frustrated childhood have acted toward a maladjust- 
ment with his environment and an inability to get along with people. 

Before putting this patient in industrial activities, it was the deci- 
sion of the staff conference to allow this patient an opportunity of 
“finding himself,” that is, gauging his ability to adapt himself toa 
work environment and learning new ways of adapting himself to 
his difficulties. Placed in the workshop, maintained by the Clinic, he 
has been rapidly improving. Under the understanding and sympa- 
thetic direction of the occupational therapist, he is now headed 
toward a vocation in which he is finding a great deal of satisfaction. 

When this patient is discharged from the workshop as ready to 
enter employment or further employment training, he will be aided 
in contacting employer and making progress along these lines. 


The following excerpt from a letter by this client, in which he 
describes the changes that have taken place in his life and the new 
outlook in life, follows: 


With the lonely and discouraged feeling that has been my constant 
companion for the past several years, I waited in the workshop to be inter- 
viewed. And as I gazed about I secretly wondered what benefit any one 
could derive here. During the interview I was given very encouraging 
advice as to the headway I would make in printing, if I should show any 
ability for the trade. I was then taken to the printing department, intro- 
duced to the men there, and given my first assignment, which was to 
study the California type case. As days went by I was having very interest- 
ing times. And then, to my surprise, at the end of many a day I found 
myself in a depressed mood when I had to part from the companionship 
I had found in my work. 


This young man has been in the workshop for a period of three 
months and has shown remarkable improvement. He will be ready 
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to enter the vocational division in a short time; and has demon- 
strated the ability to adjust to demands of such an environment. 

B. C. This 20-year-old boy turned to the Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion for help toward obtaining employment. The boy was the first 
of five children; his father did not seem to have much interest in his 
large family, was unable to direct the boy, has been always economi- 
cally dependent, and is now living on the inadequate contribution 
of the Emergency Relief; the mother is a mental patient in a State 
institution. Physical examination disclosed this boy suffering from 
the residual effects of infantile paralysis, which he had suffered at 
the age of two years. At time of examination he showed “some 
minor defects and only a very slight limp which should incapacitate 
him very little in pursuit of life in which he may fit himself.” 

The boy had completed his high-school education and had deter- 
mined a career as accountant to be his. Brought to the psychologist 
for confirmation of such objective, such a course was found entirely 
unsuited and was contra-indicated. Review of school history found 
that he had been graduated from high school the year before at the 
age of 19 years; had undertaken a commercial course; unable to 
grasp shorthand he had dropped that subject at the end of one year; 
and had found it necessary to repeat several subjects, such as science 
and history. His marks for the most part were only of borderline 
rating. This desire to be an “accountant” was uncovered as wishful 
thinking; he had little conception of the duties such a calling en- 
tailed and merely thought that such an occupation would take him 
out of the social plane at which he was living and place him on one 
more above that level. Psychological examination disclosed poor 
general average intelligence. Instability and poor orientation indi- 
cated need for psychiatric study. 

The psychiatrist found that this boy had several emotional prob- 
lems which were chiefly due to poor adjustment. He had been 
greatly worried about his psychosexual life and had many false ideas 
relative to that subject which the psychiatrist discussed with him and 
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invited him to come for further conferences. The contra-indication 
concerning accountancy was confirmed by the psychiatrist. 

To effect some stabilization and discover vocational interests 
nearer to his real abilities, the boy was placed in the workshop for a 
period of observation. This proved his salvation. Placed at the print- 
ing press, he became interested and then expressed the desire to enter 
such training. Occasional talks with the director of the workshop 
launched at opportune occasions, the general mixing with others in 
the shop, and assignment and time discipline, all tended to create a 
stabilizing influence upon the haphazard and aimless existence 
which he had been leading. 

He was discharged from the workshop to employment training 
in a small print shop. His interest and progressive attainment in the 
work enabled his vocational examiner to effect a placement in an 
all-round capacity in a one-man print shop. At this place he carries 
on the general office work, typing and bookkeeping, and does the 
printing while his employer might be out soliciting trade. He is now 
fairly well adjusted, happy at contributing his share on the over- 
burdened finances of his family group, and a self-respecting entity 
of the community. 

The following case is cited as illustrative of the care which must 
be assumed before rehabilitation decision is made: 

J. L. This 19-year-old boy was referred to the Rehabilitation Com- 
mission by a State employment office. Physical examination found 
him suffering from the residual effects of a right-sided hemiplegia. 
The doctor denied plea for operative surgery with the decision that 
there was nothing to be gained by such a measure. 

Further examination by the psychiatrist disclosed the boy to be 
suffering from an organic psychiatric disorder beside his physical 
disability. During the psychiatric examination the boy admitted that 

at the age of nine, that is, a year after the fall from the tree, which 
supposedly caused the hemiplegia, he developed an acute illness and 
stayed in bed for several months. During this acute illness at the age 
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of nine, he had definite double vision for two months. At present his 
speech is monotonous, his facial expression is rather stolid, he has a 
fine tremor of the left hand, and the tongue and his pupils react 
promptly to light but very sluggishly to accommodation. The above 
neurological signs together with definite history of acute illness with 
the diplopia at the age of nine and emotional instability with fre- 
quent crying spells quite definitely pointed to a post-encephalitis 
process. The psychiatrist concluded the patient unfit for ordinary 
physical rehabilitation and advised that he only be given some occu- 
pation for the purpose of supporting his morale, as a mental-hygiene 
measure. 

A dull average intelligence with a Binet I.Q. of 84 (14-year level 
used as chronological age) was found by the psychologist. The boy 
gave history of graduation from high school. This was suspected by 
the psychologist as a false statement, but examiner was assured that 
this statement was correct. A check-up later confirmed the psychol- 
ogist’s suspicions, for his school graduation was permitted by school 
principal because of his disabilities and had little regard to merit or 
ability for earning such academic promotion. 

The insistence with which this boy stormed the doors of the Re- 
habilitation Commission pointed to faulty or, rather, lack of guid- 
ance. He has been led to estimate his abilities to be those on par with 
the other children in the school, and was given further encourage- 
ment by a State employment office of ability to “get a job” if he came 
to the rehabilitation office. After complete and exhaustive study, the 
Diagnostic Clinic came to the decision that this boy was not ame- 
nable to rehabilitation and that he should be directed to some form 
of occupation only as a mental-hygiene measure. Because of the 
patient’s multiple disabilities, relatively low intelligence, and indi- 
cated psychiatric disorder as progressive one, he was referred to the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies for consideration of place- 
ment in some protected environment. 

Had the boy’s limited capacity for adapting himself not been 
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known, he would have been accepted for rehabilitation. Entered on 
the active list of the vocational examiner, this boy might have suc- 
ceeded in depriving several worth-while and promising cases of time 
and service, not to mention expenditures; his own illusion as to his 
ability for competing with others would have been encouraged still 
further by the active interest extended toward him; and finally the 
progressive nature of his ailment might have demanded institution- 
alization. This would have been a waste of effort, expended in the 
wrong direction because of ignorance and incomplete examination. 
Here, again, psychiatric approach employed by this diagnostic Clinic 
displayed its value. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of Tue Journat may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now in process in educaitonal sociology, and also those projects in fields 
of interest kindred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon pro- 
posed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION UPON THE FAMILY 


This study was undertaken under the direction of Professor E. W. 
Burgess of the department of sociology of the University of Chicago and 
Paul Schroeder, Director of the Institute of Juvenile Research of Chicago. 
The interviewer was Katherine H. Ranck of the Institute, and the re- 
search assistant who has analyzed the material and prepared the report 
was Ruth Shonle Cavan.* 

The purpose of the study was to answer the question: What effect has 
the depression had upon a random selection of families, in the light of 
the personal and family organization prior to the depression? (‘The fam- 
ilies were chosen consecutively from those represented in the records of 
the Institute during certain months prior to the depression.) 

The study was organized as follows: Families which had had their 
first contact with the Institute during the months immediately preceding 
the depression were reinterviewed during 1935-1936. The material there- 
fore consists of information upon the family during 1928 or 1929 and 
during 1935 or 1936. For some cases there is material covering the entire 
period from 1928 to 1936. For all cases that have received charitable aid 
during this period the record of the relief agency was read. The study is 
limited to one hundred families. 

The analysis consists of a grouping of families according to the effect 
of the depression and a comparative discussion of such items as economic 
adjustment of various members of the family, marital relations, personal 
organization of various members, family organization, reactions to the 
depression, to relief, to the New Deal. 

The study was completed in manuscript form in February 1936. 


* This statement has been furnished through the courtesy of Ruth Shonle Cavan. 
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THE CITY AND THE PRIMARY GROUP 


Professor M. Wesley Roper of the Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia, Kansas, has recently completed a study of the primary group 
in the city. He has considered the growth of the city in its effects upon the 
primary group and has discussed the decline in the stability of primary 
group relationships in the urban environment. He has dealt with such 
characteristics as proximity and intimacy in the group and has described 
the effects of the growth of the acquaintance horizon through urban insti- 
tutions. Home and leisure-time contacts are discussed in relation to the 
urban environment and primary group control. The decline of parental 
influence is pointed out and the growing conflict between formal and 
informal control is emphasized. The study is concluded by a consideration 
of the effect of the urban community on personality. Dr. Roper has sur- 
veyed the literature in this field and has used the statistical, ecological, and 
case-study methods in obtaining his results. Family interviews and com- 
positions of children about themselves are used. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY RESEARCHES 


Several interesting research projects are being carried on at Washington 
University (St. Louis) under the general supervision of Professor Stuart 
A. Queen of the department of sociology of that institution.” 

The chief of these is the assembling of data through which to arrive at 
a more adequate conception of the ecology of the City of St. Louis. This 
is being carried on with the collaboration of Professor Ralph C. Fletcher 
and Mr. Harry L. Hornback. A mass of statistical data has been assembled 
and organized in spatial relationships. A monograph has been produced, 
based on these materials, entitled Social Statistics of St. Louis by Census 
Tracts. 

Other related researches in which graduate students have participated 
have included a study of population mobility, detailed studies of local 
areas within metropolitan St. Louis, and a land-use survey (with the 
collaboration of Professor L. F. Thomas of the department of geography). 


A STUDY OF THE CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 


The New Jersey Legislature has recently made provision for the 
appointment of a commission of three to study the causes of juvenile 


* This statement has been provided through the courtesy of Professor Stuart A. Queen, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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delinquency. The Governor has named on that commission William 
James Ellis, Commissioner of the State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Benjamin F. Turner, Mayor of Passaic, and Dr. Thomas W. 
Hopkins, Director of the Bureau of Special Service in Jersey City. 


LEISURE AS DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL CONTROL 


Mr. Leon Mones of Newark, N. J., is carrying on a study which is an 
attempt through psycho-social analysis to appraise leisure as a force and 
technique in democratic social control. The introductory discussion con- 
cerns the fallacy of regarding leisure as an individual’s private enterprise, 
and presents the conception of leisure as a social resultant and institution, 
conditioned by and in turn conditioning the entire social pattern. The 
thesis follows that since a democracy is characterized by a plurality and 
mutuality of group life, leisure within a democracy must necessarily be 
the social enterprises relevant and intimate to the constituent groups. The 
mechanics of social control as they function to direct social change within 
a democracy are next described, and leisure is defined in its relation to 
such controls as property, cultural symbols, and leadership. The Recon- 
struction Movement in Judaism is now analyzed to illustrate the process 
by which a group within a democracy may seek to control its social iden- 
tity by adopting such leisure techniques as the Jewish Center Movement 
in place of institutions of formal education. After final evidence that either 
structural or functional classifications of leisure must be effected within 
a social frame of reference, the conclusion is reached that leisure, if it is to 
effect valid social control, must be the codperative concern of organized, 
strategic, and activating communities, planning for leisure as part of 
integrated community living. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EVALUATION OF DELINQUENCY TESTS. 


In order to further the progress of finding potentially delinquent boys 
before actual trouble arises, fifteen tests were constructed and given to 
boys in seventeen codperating institutions. On the basis of the critical 
ratio, nine tests were found to be valid and seven could be used in com- 
bining scores for the discovery of potential delinquents. 

For this validation 14,461 scores were obtained from the following 
sources: four schools in relatively delinquency-free areas, five schools in 


* A statement by H. K. Moore, Ph.D., Thomas A. Edison School, Cleveland, Ohio. Copies of 
the tests may be obtained by addressing the secretary to the faculty of the Graduate School. 
A copy of the dissertation is available through interlibrary loan. 
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delinquency areas, a special school, and seven juvenile correctional insti- 
tutions scattered from Connecticut to California. 

The individual tests were validated by the significance of the differ- 
ences among these four groups after extraneous factors had been held 
equivalent by the matching of over four hundred boys on the basis of race, 
age, intelligence quotient, school grade, and, whenever practicable, nation- 
ality of ancestors. 

The central tendencies and variabilities by ages for all cases tended to 
confirm the validity of the tests. In their present form, however, they 
probably should not be used above the junior high school. 

The seven stronger blanks were combined to find a more accurate esti- 
mate of the placement of individual white boys in respect to their delin- 
quency or nondelinquency. Steps in determining this optimum placement 
included: on the basis of twenty-two criteria selecting the best of six 
methods for combining the tests; locating the score below which the 
active or potential delinquents were most likely to be found; testing the 
reasonableness of the results by comparisons with selected sociological 
and delinquency data. Apparently, as many as 52 to 71 per cent of the 
delinquents below 190 months of age were selected by this procedure. 

The chief contribution of the study, however, lies in the character of 
the individual tests, the methods of disguise, the filtering out of the emo- 
tional concomitants of supposed intellectual responses, obtaining delin- 
quency scores from blanks which purported to be vocational tests, and in 
extending the measurement of factors related to delinquency to mental 
areas not previously included in such tests in this form. Foremost in this 
respect is the blank called “Editing a Newspaper (Fi)” in which delin- 
quents rated fire items as significantly more important and interesting 


than did other boys. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Let the Child Draw: An Experiment in Culture Building, by Van 
Dearinc Perrine. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1936, 88 pages. 

This book should be in the hands of every parent and every teacher of 
art. It proposes that the child’s drawing shall be the expression of impulse 
from within, rather than conformity to a standard from without. It points 
out that if the child is allowed this expression in drawing, his drawing 
becomes a source of personal development and satisfaction to himself, 
as well as an avenue of understanding the child to parent and teacher. 
Interestingly illustrated, with discussion of the illustrations. Adults to 


whom “drawing” meant copying leaves, vases, or apples will wish they 
might start over again. 


Conference on Three Special Problems in Guidance (A Panel Dis- 
cussion), under department of psychology, Fordham University 
Graduate School. New York: Fordham University Press, 136 
pages. 

In this volume there is gathered all of the discussion of three special 
problems of guidance: I, Professional Standards of Guidance; II, Plan- 
ning Occupational Futures; III, The Economic Problems Group. This 
was the result of a symposium on the problem held at Fordham Univer- 
sity on December 7, 1934. The members of the panel are all outstanding 
persons in this field and the problems were approached from the practical 
angle. Despite a usual amount of verbage, there is a wealth of fine material 
presented and also the material presents varying angles of foremost edu- 
cators. Two sections are exceptionally good, one dealing with, “What type 
of person should be selected for guidance work?” and the other, “How 
can a guidance program make effective contributions to curriculum re- 
vision?” Those concerned with guidance will find the volume of distinct 
value. 


Our America: A Survey of Contemporary America as Exemplified 
in the Lives and Achievements of Twenty-Four Men and Women 
Drawn from Representative Fields, by ADoLPH GILLIs AND ROLAND 
Ketcuum. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1936, 428 pages. 
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This high-school textbook provides considerable material on the con- 
temporary scene in its collection of biographical essays about living men 
and women more or less actively identified “with current movements in 
the economic, social, and cultural fields.” They are supposed to embody 
and set forth in more attractive fashion for our youth “the ideals of our 
democratic system.” The subjects have been selected for their “courage, 
intelligence, initiative,” and devotion to experimentation. They are re- 
garded as “outstanding exponents of our civilization” and include twenty 
men and four women. In addition to Henry Ford, Francis Perkins, John 
Dewey, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Charles Evans Hughes are such 
personalities as Henry Louis Mencken, characterized as “Watchdog of 
Liberty,” Charles Joseph Finger, “Assimilated American,” Heywood 
Broun, “Columnist at Large,” and Seth Parker “Servant of Souls.” 


Society in Action: A Guide for the Social Studies, by HELEN Hatter, 
book lists in collaboration with Thelma Eaton. The Inor Unit 
Series, Forest E. Long, editor. New York: Inor Publishing Com- 


pany, 1936, 336 pages. 
This “guide” is apparently planned for the junior-high-school grades. 


It provides a flexible scheme of units, 50 in number, from which teacher 
or group may select at will those deemed most interesting and important. 
It is an organization stressing the community idea. In selecting the units _ 
the emphasis is essentially on “the present social scene” with inconsequen- 
tial excursions into the past. Many of the topics, with a slight change in 
phrasing, are suggestive of “the elements of community welfare” pro- 
pounded in 1915. The “here and now” become all important in this selec- 
tion of units, and the particular method offered for resolving this present- 
day world is the group-discussion method for which the author has pro- 
vided a series of suggestive questions in connection with each unit. 


From Then Until Now: Old World Background of Our Civiliza- 
tion, by Joun T. GREENAN AND Louise CortrreLt. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936, 421 pages. 

An attempt to provide a treatment of history, geography, and civics 


which shall provide for “a gradual transition from the story history of the 
intermediate grades to the more formal history of the junior and senior 
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high school.” The book is organized into twelve units, each of which is 
concerned with a people or country, or group of countries, which have 
contributed to our civilization beginning with primitive peoples and end- 
ing with the British Commonwealth of Nations. “The political story is 
brought up to date.” The authors rely upon the use of simple language 
and developing each unit around a particular personality to attain the 
teaching objective already noted. 


Our American Heritage, by Lituian S. CoyLe AND WALTER P. Evans. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936, 717 pages. 


A junior-high-school textbook designed to meet the conditions of an 
activity program, and organized into seven units which are again sub- 
divided into from four to nine topics. A minimum of text matter is pro- 
vided with the idea that this will be supplemented through the references 
and other aids supplied throughout the volume. It purports to be a 
“fusion” of history, civics, and geography, pitched to pupil level. In 
attempting to compress so much within the page limit set the authors 
have been forced into broad generalizations which are likely to have little 
meaning for the young student. Much of the historical background has 
been sacrificed to emphasize the citizenship aspect of our heritage. 


Southern Regions of the United States, by Howarp W. Opum. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936, 664 pages. 


The author of this comprehensive volume has utilized more than seven 
hundred varied indices and six hundred maps and tables in a first attempt 
to present a realistic and comprehensive picturization of the southern 
regional culture. He has, moreover, presented this picture in such a way 
as to indicate the place of the southern regions in the nation and to explain 
the dramatic struggle of a large and powerful segment of the American 
people for mastery over an environment capable of producing a superior 
civilization, yet so conditioned by complexity of culture and existing 
handicaps as to make the future development problematical. 

The author attempts and I believe accomplishes to an unusual degree 
two things; namely, first, he points toward a greater realization of the 
inherent capacities of the southern regions, and indicates ways and means 
of bridging the chasm between the superabundance of physical and hu- 
man resources as potentialities and the actualities of technical deficiencies 
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in their development and waste in their use; and, second, he indicates the 
possibility of a more effective reintegration of the southern regions into 
the national picture and thereby toward a larger regional contribution to 
national culture and unity. 

The book demands a place in the library of every serious educator. 


Our Changing Government, by SamuEL STEINBURG AND LucIAN 
Lam. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1936, 541 pages. 


In recent years various writers have attempted to deal with the prob- 
lems of government as it has been affected by the changed social condi- 
tions and our complex industrial order. These social and industrial 
changes have created new governmental problems and required new 
textual treatment. The authors have attempted rather successfully to pre- 
sent the structure and functions of government for high-school students 
in the light of social changes. The book is conventional in the topics 
treated, but unique in the method of treatment. This makes the text one 
of high value for high-school students. 


The Activity Program, by A. Gorvon Metvin. New York: John 
Day in association with Reynal and Hitchcock, 1936, 275 pages. 


In the introductory chapter the author briefly reveals the spirit under- 
lying the activity program. Throughout the volume scintillating jibes at 
traditional practice contrast the old and the new. 

The body of the volume contains worthy accounts of teaching patterns 
in specific units and activity programs. Considerable attention is given to 
conduct goals ranging from the kindergarten through the ninth grade. 
A large area of practical suggestions covering “realms” of learning (ac- 
tivity), for various age levels, is outlined by the author. He likewise gives 
us an abundance of direction in planning, initiating, and conducting ac- 
tivity programs. Considerable space is given to illustrative content mate- 
rial. Taken all in all, Dr. Melvin has contributed a practical volume for 
classroom teachers interested in actually trying out the activity program. 
It is a bit unfortunate that the publishers have been extravagant in their 
all-inclusive claims for this book. While it is a worthy contribution to the 
field, neither the confines of this book nor any other has yet been able to 
give us the complete picture, all the answers to all the questions. 
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Control in Human Societies, by JeERomE Down. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1936, 475 pages. 


This book, like many of the recent sociological works, such as Chapin’s 
Cultural Change, and in line with the present emphasis of the younger 
school of sociological writers, makes a factual research approach to the 
study of control in human societies. The author has successfully attempted 
an analysis of the elementary factors and processes which accompany and 
influence the evolution of human societies. The disintegration of many of 
the agencies of the social life that have served effectively to control human 
behavior in the less complex social organization of the past makes this 
publication timely and of significance for the educator concerned with 
the problem of educational reconstruction. 


The Methodology of Educational Research, by Carter V. Goon, 
A. S. Barr, anp Douctas E. Scates. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936, 882 pages. 


The attempt of the authors of this book has been to present a compre- 
hensive treatment of the methodology of educational research which offers 
an integration of the several methods of research into one inclusive pat- 
tern. The book is designed for research workers, as a textbook for classes 
in research, and for teachers and administrators who are interested in the 
experimental study of education. The authors performed their job in a 
highly satisfactory manner, and have made one departure from the con- 
ventional textbook on educational research that is highly gratifying to the 
sociologist. They have actually taken account of the fact that the scientific 
sociologists of the country are producing materials and methods that must 
be taken into account if the educational researcher is to perform his task 
adequately. They have not gone very far, but so much farther than others 
that they have made a distinct contribution. 


The Social Studies Curriculum, by the Department of Superinten- 
dence. Washington, D. C.: The National Education Association 
of the United States, 1936, 478 pages. 


Probably the most vital problem with which educators are concerned at 
the present time is the social-studies curriculum in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Many books have been written and several committees 
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have made reports in recent years on one or another aspect of the social 
studies and their place in the curriculum. The fourteenth yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence is a valuable contribution both to the 
literature on the curriculum and on the social studies, and has the value 
of coming nearer to a solution of the problem of the educator concerned 
with the practical problems of school administration than any of the 


studies so far published. 


The Story of Instruction: the Beginnings, by Ernest CarRout 
Moore. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936, 375 pages. 


The story begins with ancient Sparta but the scene soon shifts to Athens 
with more than half the narrative concerning itself with the ups and 
downs of this unique city. The author allows the Greek writers themselves 
“to tell their own story” wherever practicable. The concluding chapter of 
75 pages on Rome leaves the reader even more impressed with the legacy 
of Greece to her successors. This book represents an entirely new pattern 
for presenting this portion of the history of education. Education is not 
regarded as something separate and apart but is so closely bound up with 
the developments of these centuries, so much a part of them as to make 
the reader almost unconscious of its presence. It is « part and parcel of 
living. To paraphrase the author, it is the problem of finding ways and 
means of living well. 


Nature Peoples, Communities of Men, Peoples and Countries, 
Volumes two, three, and four of Man and His Changing Society: 
The Rugg Social Science Series, by Harotp Rucc anp Louise 
Kruecer. New York: Ginn and Company, 1936, 348 pages, 392 


pages, 482 pages. 


These are the first volumes to appear of a series of eight social-science 
units for the elementary grades (two for each grade beginning with the 
third), designed to round out the program projected by Dr. Rugg some 
years ago for the junior high school. These new units are an attempt to 
provide a background for the earlier volumes. There was no hint of the 
proposed scheme when the earlier volumes were published. It would 
appear that the authors have worked backwards, rather than forwards, 
in launching their proposed curriculum for the nine school years involved. 
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Nature Peoples is the second unit (for the second half of grade three). 
In spite of the pronouncements of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
the other titles are designed for grade four. The authors persist in con- 
ceiving of history, geography, political science, et al, as a kind of com- 
posite, where it is only necessary now and then to isolate such relationships 
as time and space, and they are forthwith readily appreciated and 
understood. The authors have taken many of the areas already exploited 
in these and other grades and given them a more or less arbitrary place in 
a continuous program. Their results, as embodied in these volumes, will 
be very much questioned by those actually in contact with the immature 
minds of these grades. 
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